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FANCY 


O LET the fancy roam care-free is limitedly good advice for the 

poet. For in such play, compassing as it were the two worlds of 
reality and unreality, he is very apt to happen upon some of his happiest 
poetic concepts. It should be noted parenthetically that it is the mate- 
rialist who limits reality to those objects discernible only to the physical 
senses; the poet’s concern is as much, if not more, with the abstracts— 
the virtues, among them—and these frequently can be more sharply 
seen if fancy plays a part in their envisioning. Not all fancy is legiti- 
mate to the poet, however; in his selection of its use, he must submit to 
the same type of discipline which the practice of any art exacts. 

Although the distinction between imagination and fancy is simple, 
there is some tendency to confuse the two. Fancy, naturally, is imagi- 
nation—a room in imagination’s house. When Shakespeare wrote 
Julius Caesar he used his imagination to supplement what he knew 
from history; when he wrote The Tempest, however, he drew more 
heavily upon fancy. What Shakespeare makes of Anthony’s Funeral 
Oration is the product of imagination—Anthony could have said these 
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things given his character and the circumstances; the creation of Ariel, 
since he is unique and his prototype undiscoverable in the tangible 
world, however, is dependent on fancy. The latter has a quality of 
arbitrariness peculiarly its own; properly used, it lays down its own 
rules, and improperly it does not abide by them. Truly things are 
transmuted, they “suffer a sea-change into something rich and strange,” 
when fancy waves its wand. Yet, as Chesterton so cogently pointed 
out, there are rules too in fairyland. Cinderella may go to ball in all 
her finery if she leaves at midnight; the discipline of fancy is lost if, on 
the stroke of midnight, nothing happens. 

Both the failure to realize the permissible bounds of fancy and how 
it may successfully be used lead many to flounder. Had Shakespeare 
introduced Ariel into Macbeth, or even into As You Like It, he would 
have come a cropper. Ariel is right in his setting; his creator has asked 
his readers to play a game with him but has first been careful to insure 
that the invitation will be accepted, and on his own terms, which he 
himself will observe. If the poet fails to enlist his reader’s willingness 
to play the game of his fancy, then he is lost when his basic concept is 
based entirely on that faculty. This is but another way of reporting 
that the poet must put readers into the necessary mood to follow as he 
leads. How he may do this, of course, is as impossible to describe as it 
is to draw a blueprint for the poetic communication of emotion. We 
can each for ourselves know if that communication is successful; in 
other instances, the poem may have to await the proper moment for our 
reading. 

It should be noted also that fancy may aid the poet to concepts 
which will eventually prove to be amenable only to treatment in the 
realm of reality. To a certain extent this occurs with almost all suc- 
cessful poems of fancy, for that emotional content which they must 
necessarily embody in turn must be based on the reality of emotion. 
This does not mean that fancy, or imagination, should be confused 
with emotion, although they may lead to it. One can easily imagine 
himself in a situation in which he goes through acts as unemotion- 
ally as a somnambulist; but he can, using his imagination vividly, find 
himself as emotionally shaken as he would be had he actually performed 
the deeds. It is in his potentialities to respond emotionally to phan- 
tasms, which he himself creates in his mind’s mirror, that the poet finds 
himself able to write vicariously and successfully. Shakespeare never 
physically trod Prospero’s Island and the poet need not stand on every 
peak in Darien to weave the enchantments which are the offsprings of 
imagination and fancy. 
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PENTECOSTAL CANTICLE: 1942 


“They desired joy without asceticism: as though they would bring 
forth fruits without pruning the tree. . . ."—Jacques Maritain. 


Come upon us, Paraclete, in this hour, 
In Thine antinomical dower 
Of asceticism and bliss. Through our atmosphere of death, 
Of dearth and death, come upon us, Blissful Breath. 
We are shaken now and spent, for we are cast 
In a blast, a bitter, bitter pruning blast, 
And we wait the burgeoning kiss of a Wind 
That is kind. 
All-discerningly and low, 
Blow, O Love and Gladness, blow. 
SISTER M. PAULINUS, I.H.M. 


AUXILIARY FIREMAN 


O the red rocket of childhood; the ding-dong bell; 

The hickory beanstalk Jack-in-a-helmet climbed 

High as the light that roosts on golden clouds; 

Yes and their valor who raised from a wishing-well 

Walled round with brownstone, brick, and querulous crowds, 
Sir Arthur’s sword Excalibur (the gemmed 

And rainbow-channeled sword of silver water), 

And with it slew a dragon, darked his spell, 

And saved from peril a king’s enchanted daughter. 


The portly man says, “Watch me slide the pole.” 
He moves in a gala Lyonesse of time 
Where dappled dogs are unicorns of use 
And toys go forth in gear to a valid goal. 
The harnessed thought of Now and the wayward grace 
Of Long Ago are wed in that mellow clime, 
And from their marriage is born the perfect being 
Which is a man and child made one and whole 
With fact for touch and fantasy for seeing. 
JOHN MAHER MURPHY. 
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PATIENCE 


When we are in paradise 
Garmented in light 

Looking backward I shall smile 
At this lonely night. 


All the black inscrutable 
Reasons will be clear, 

As we watch the vapor wall 
Rise and disappear. 


Christ, Who kept the best till last 
At the marriage feast, 

Keeps our perfect friendship till 
Sunrise floods the east. 


SISTER M. BERNETTA. 


SAINT FRANCIS, 1942 


I have sheltered a million wings, 

A forest of wild and gentle things. 

I walk my wood alone. 

The forest is empty, the birds are flown. 


The riders follow the yapping pack. 
A small fox wheeling, doubles back 
To cover the scent of his fear. 

Little fox, it is I that you hear, 

It is I! in the bracken, 

Tired, and torn, and shaken. 


I follow where the caged black panther lies. 
My own defeat is mirrored in his eyes. 


Where, like my birds, the bombers pass, 
Carving crosses on the grass, 
Where mute and tender ones have died, 
I am by great wings crucified. 
BIANCA BRADBURY. 








WAR TIME...MIDDLEWEST 


He sets the clock at peace time’s darkened four, 
There still is only moonlight in the sky, 
A golden length of collie by the door 
That wakens as his tiptoe whispers by, 
Inside the barn the sound and scent of sleep 
Is thick as cream is thick within a crock, 
The rhythm of warm breathing is so deep 
He knows he cannot shake it with a clock. 
The milking stool is firm and smooth and round, 
He blows the lantern out, restores the night 
And waits, his back against the friendly wall, 
The first familiar tick of day and light. 

GLADYS MC KEE. 


INVICTUS 


When oils are spilt, chant office for the dead, 
Then light the whiten lustres at my head! 
And, when the black wicks lose their amber glow, 
My soul shall stir to hear you weeping so. 
When I’m in earth, and clay to clay returns, 
Remember me as your vigil candle burns. 
Beneath black satin you will gaze in fear, 
But fear too, dies! From your warm lips I hear 
The, ‘“‘May he rest in peace,” you shall have said, 
But God will hear, ““Te Deum for the dead.” 
When earth is broke and I am lowered still, 
Your tears will turn to hyssop at my hill. 
You pray for things that centuries shall not see! 
My lips in Death’s eternal grasp shall be 
So crumbling, numb and chill they shall not let 
The penitential words of a heart’s regret 
Be freed of dust in Death’s unlaureled hour; 
They dry like morning dew upon a flower! 
The years shall laugh when you lie at my side, 
But we shall live when Time itself has died. 

LEO ST. LAWRENCE. 
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THE FLOWER-DRIFT 


Here in a ripple of stormy flowers 

I sank from the world for a dreaming-space, 
Whispered and looked while the flicker of flowers, 
Flaming, floating through windy hours, 

Threw on the rhymes held open in hand 

A shaking of shadows as frail as lace. 


Such thoughts as move the immoral breast 
When buried alone in a daisy-rout— 
Love and tears and death and the rest— 
Came without warning or one behest, 
Searched me there in that daisy-drove, 
Tried me, tried me, and found me out. 


I gave my love to the ways of thought: 

My love went under in floods of grief. 

The things that the heart is known to have sought, 
Since man first rose to his feet and fought, 

Seemed farther, sadder than love could reach 
Through years and tears and blind belief. 


“There is no way,” said thought and I, 
“Except to travel by way of death. 

For all you stop to trouble and cry, 

The flowers cave over in dust and die; 

The love once printed on lips of earth 

Is frail as the lips and flies with the breath.” 


But love, however she bowed her still 

In sad assent to words so wise, 

However she looked and wept her fill, 

Would not lie with a beaten will: 

Her sweet girl-nature, where thought knew all, 
Rose at last with a far surmise. 


Though the bluebell shook to the westwind’s thrust, 
And death come out of the east to all, 

It will not help to sit in the dust 

With folded hands and a biding trust. 

Lo, love moves out over barren truth, 

And the bluebell stands where we saw her fall. 








Death was never the final say. 

But love is the fount, the depth and the breadth. 
If love should wither with flowers away, 
Though Spring might call, she could call for aye 
Or ever a flower would tremble forth 

To brave unaided the danger of death. 


So Love was out on the void from of old, 
And framed the world in the heart of strife, 
And blessed all men with better than gold, 
In the falling of flowers a hope to hold 
That as flowers revive so man may mount, 
And love at the last be one with life. 


JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


""AND JESUS WAS SILENT’’ 


To me, who cannot know 

What dawnings the dark wing 

Of time lingers over, 

Or what sad secret 

Now is glimpsed, now gone (and yet 

I fear it will be so), 

Bright-blinding does it come 

To me, and I am dumb 

Before the awful shadow of Your might, 
Which, donning every tattered, trusting veil 
To cloud the Sun, keeps even that steel-bright 
Mirror of the Mind in deepest dark 

Of night. 


To Whom 
The future, present, past, 
Are one, 
Yet He is silent, 
That the duty, human-blundering, 
Be done. 
VIRGINIA LINDAUER. 
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YOU HAVE WATCHED TOO LONG 


Listen! You have watched the flame too long 

Consume the bough, feeling the youthful tree 

Taper within your heart supple and strong, 

Singing the wind’s words to the melody 

Of the forest—always with your mind intent 

On flame gnawing the bough, the lick and lash 

Of its tongue, the oozing sap, till finally spent 

It too succumbs, lost in the drifted ash. 

You love the young sweet source beyond its due, 

Forgetting the larger cycle wherein all 

Ending is beginning fresh and new; 

Forgetting, though the tree shall flower and fall, 

The swift vitality of fire—the bright 

Warm hope of blazing logs in the deep night. 
KATHLEEN SUTTON. 


AFTERMATH 


I came back to the city to take up my toiling again— 

I came back to the city I knew, but it lay like a desert 

Whose sands’ friendless eyes defied me to speak of my woe, 

Threw wave on hot wave of its swirling of dust in my face; 

Now a city turned sea with cold wash of impersonal faces, 

Meeting my gaze with its breakers full thrown on stones at my feet. 

Now I come to closed doors. Are they barred to my hunger and 
thirsting? 

Silence and I keep the shrine of a newly made grave. 


I'll go back to the city, the city I knew in my giving, 

Whose friendships, like flowers, had welcome of ease for my pain, 
Whose God is a Man Who can weep as He wept long ago, 

Who can weep at the tomb that’s a shrine, nor rebuke at its being, 
Then lay His own word at the mound in a promise of life. 


Bear it I will! Ill build in the city I move in, 

And rear me a steeple, and rear me a cottage anew. 

Wild sea, wash this desert; hot sands, bank these waters in hillocks; 
Locked doors with your bars, faith needs not a crevice to come. 
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But why do my words beat their wings on the breast of the winds? 
God is low bending His ear for the voice of His child: 
Build Thou for me, God, for vain is our building without Thee. 
Light me a spark and I'll kindle their hearthfires anew. 
Sow, sow me a bower with its gate swinging wide for the weary, 
Where we'll find new-engardened the fruit of the seed that has died, 
That will flower where the sands and the sea clap their hands as they go; 
Build me a City, O Christ, where Thy love lights all eyes! 

SISTER AGNES VINCENT, S.S.J. 


AND THEN HAD HEARD FOREVER 


Oh dark, dark the night and dark the river. 
So went a song that I had heard 
But once and then had heard forever. 


But yet something lovely about those words. 
Oh dark, dark the night and dark the river 
That softens the heart like the song of birds. 


Words magic and melancholy, they 
Knock at the heart like a whistling child 
Who whistles because he has much to say. 


Who whistles and whistling runs away. 
Oh sing dark the night and dark the river. 
In darkness we love, in darkness pray. 


How came these words? On a torrent of snow? 
On the clatter of rain, the chatter of wind? 
Oh how have they come that never go? 


Oh dark the night and darker the dream 
From whence has come this brooding line. 
Or so forever it must seem. 


Oh dark, dark the night and dark the river. 
So went a song that I had heard 
But once and then had heard forever. 

ALBERT CLEMENTS. 
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CONVERSION 


My power is not enough to reach her soul, 

Nor argument of mine to change her part. 

Oh for an hour before the Sacrament— 

His Presence, and the stillness of her hearc! 
MARY KING. 


ANN ARBOR EVENING 


It was a typical Ann Arbor scene. 

Our living room held half a dozen friends; 

The air was thick with smoke, and talk of ends, 
Causation and the philosophic mean, 

With some kind words for God, whom we admitted 
Provisionally as a handy word, 

Later to be examined and referred 

To the small niche of thought where it best fitted. 


Our friends pushed by the smoke into a snow 

That must have started a half a night ago. 

The wind we had not heard was very high. 

The room was whisked with strangers from the sky. 
CHAD WALSH. 


THE SILENCED BELLS 


There is sorrow in Assisi— 
(O, the old glad showering bells! ) 
Now the gray-green olive branches 
Murmur, quiver as if knells 
From her desecrated belfries 
Toll the shaken last farewells. 


Sing, O birds St. Francis loved 
Louder, sweeter, than before! 
Lift the spirit higher, higher, 
Near the One we can adore, 
Though they melt the bells for cannon, 
Sing, O birds, sing high, and soar! 
CAROL M. RITCHIE. 








KERNEL AND ESSENCE 


Aye, this strife is of the mind 
for life is ecstasy. 

Break the husk—strip the rind— 
lift the kernel free. 


Summon joy. Yet unawares 

an inner door may glide, 

the slave-girl cowering on the stairs 
enter clothed, a bride, 


and receive the bridegroom’s kiss 
within his wide domain 
by virtue of one drop of bliss 
distilled from all her pain... . 

GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 


AUTUMN STARS 


When the leaves were falling 
Seven years ago, 

I doubted if in any spring 
New leaves would grow. 


Today the leaves are pouring 
Across the world, 

In fiery torrents 
And shadowy squadrons hurled. 


But now I cannot doubt the spring 
Nor fear for the tree, 

Light will break upon the world 
As once on me. 


For the tree, though stripped, is strong, 
And the autumn stars 
Shine among the branches 
Undisturbed by wars. 
JAMES MC BRIDE DABBS. 
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MEDITATION IN OCTOBER 


I would be nowhere, nowhere else but here 
In time or space. 

No time, no where at all but here and now. 
For me this is the perfect time, this Now, 
And this the fitting, this the happy place. 


Under the blue and thoughtful autumn sky, 
Under its sun, 

I would be still and watch the dry leaves fall 
And love the gold nasturtiums on the wall, 
And feel the soft October benison. 


And hear the little wild things in the grass: 
A chipmunk and a robin and a wren, 

And see the silky milkweed drifting past, 

And watch at Summer’s deathbed once again. 


I would be nowhere, nowhere else but here, 
Learning from autumn what all men must know: 
That Death, whatever frightening guise he wear, 
Is still, in essence, not a thing to fear; 
Is still, in essence, very like the slow 
Falling of leaves, whose fall but swells the flow 
Of Life returning, with the turning year. 

ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 


THE BODY SPEAKS 


Now, being dead, I am one with the earth, 

Her rot and her riches of mould, 

Lying loose in the lap of her thriftless unease, 
Bemused by her dark and her cold. 

I am dulled by her torpor, though ever her voice 
Is a dark, hidden summons to praise, 

And I rouse to its devious rhythm and rejoice, 
Through the bleak plenitude of my days. 

I am crumbled and dim, yet secure 

As old mountains by mortals untrod, 
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And I have but one mind: to endure 

In my silence, the silence of God. 

For silent He was while the Soul 

Groped her way through the wefts of His will, 
And, unstirred by my weakness and dole, 
Accomplished her span—and was still. 


Yet do I remember when she was my own, 

Child, guardian and mistress of me, 

So subtly conceived that our perfected whole 
Was a harmony wondrous to see. 

And now is she risen, and far from me, far, 
Wonder-wild, a fled phantom of light, 

Boon participant of bliss where new loyalties are, 
Errant star to my earth-clouded night. 


And still are we locked in the will of the One 
Who, in His wide workshop, sits weaving alone. 
ALICE BROWN. 


SO FEEDS THE SPIRIT 


We who are born dumb, why should 
We teach our tongues the troublous tricks 
Of speech? 


The secret, pulsing blood, 
The senses’ hoard of short and long, 
Sight, sound, taste, hard, and hot— 
For these our fathers gasped, and stood 
At last vocal, with symbols, not 
Exact, got by travail: language, a gong 
To chime the crests of sense; a bud 
Opening from hidden strength. 


Faint wicks 
Of words across the pounding unknown flicker: 
One has walked here before, surpassed this grief. 
So feeds the spirit, seed, stalk, flower, and leaf. 
VIVIAN T. VOGT. 
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SCHOLASTICUS 


I puzzle over this small thing, 

The word Secundus underlined, 

I bend in patient pondering 

If there may break upon my mind 
A larger in the small defined. 


Over my head the bird bisects 

The perfect circle of the sky, 

At my cell door the flower reflects 
The blue we know high heaven by— 
And set between the two, am I, 


With something in me of the flower, 
Knowing high heaven to be akin, 

And something of the bird, with power 
To know where South and North begin— 
And knowing this, I come within, 


Leaving the sky and flower without, 
Leaving the knowledgable bird, 

I pull the bare walls close about, 
And ponder patiently the word 

Of what Secundus saw and heard, 


If there may break upon my mind 
The larger in the small defined. 
DAVID MORTON. 


OPENING THE ROAD 


“I said, ‘Here comes the plow—or scow, I'd call it, 
Butting the snow above it, just like foam.’ 


“No, no—we’ve not been snowbound; we have skis; 
Strike out across the fields like Jesus on water. 
If I talk Bible, please take no offense, 
Staying here all winter with no books 
Or none we have not read, has thrown us on 
The books that somehow don’t exhaust themselves. 








“The white of snowfields and the white of Christ! 
It is not strange one thinks of them together— 
But curious how we only read the best 
When there is nothing worse that we can get. 
And often on the snowshoes I have felt 
The snow to be much deeper than it is; 

For were it fathoms deep, full of white coral 
And ivory caves, it still would have a top, 
And we'd be on it, to be here at all. 

But it’s a trick to balance pails of water 
Walking on snowshoes. Listen to me talk! 
You understand we’ve had no visitors, 

And what that does to loosen up a tongue. 


“Excuse the house—that’s what I minded most. 
Not having any call to fix it up. 
A house that has no guests is never ready. 
Lonely? Not exactly. We've each other, 
And for a woman, a man can fill a house. 


“At first I thought that I was in good luck 
Cut off from women’s gossip and quick eyes. 
A man is such a fountain of good nature, 
And since to him our work is not important, 
I could relax and take it cheerful too. 


“But one can grow a bit too like a man, 
Losing the little difference that is all 
We have to build a world that’s in two colors. 
And I am hungry now for women again. 


“Even in summer, few get up our road. 
It is a bit forbidding. Could you speak 
A word about it? Say no salesmen call. 
Considering our purse, that’s just as well. 
But make a road for women, let them come, 
Full of foolish patter, pretty ways, 
Or I may end by asking daisies in.” 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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PANIS ANGELICUS 


Always the moan of the forest, 
The faint cry in the star, 
Always the voice of the waters 
Comfortless are. 


The new-blown leaf is half-beauty, 
And knowledge half-truth; 
Age brings but small understanding 
Of the longings of youth. 


For the earth cannot quench our fierce thirsting 
Nor give us to eat 

Of the Bread which we reap from Thy sowing, 
Which Thy words have made sweet. 


ELIZABETH FOELLER. 


WHAT WORD IS THERE? 


No book or lecture can 
Reveal as well as weed 
The hypostatic rite 
Of spirit and of seed. 
Reality is now 
A living warming heat, 
Not shadows dimly caught 
Upon a printed sheet. 
They have not felt nor seen 
Who map out principle 
That mind can soar aloft 
As in the sun a gull. 
They cannot guess how soul 
Which once has glimpsed its God 
Must sit like angel dumb, 
Or stumble on their sod. 
RAY BERNARD, S.J. 








FUNDAMENTALS OF CRITICISM 


By MotHer AcaTtua, O.S.U. 


HE function of literary criticism is to discover certain qualities 
common to all good literature, which may serve as tests or stand- 
ards. These may be qualities of matter, thought, imagination, emotion; 
or of manner, as melody; and of all virtues of form. Whereas literature 
consists of those books which have a permanent value, this permanent 
value is contained only in works that are themselves of permanent value. 
Thus is excluded those which solely contain truths of permanent value; 
a table of logarithms, for instance, has that value but remains outside 
the field of literature. But what is it that gives a work its permanent 
value and consequently its literary quality? It is the power to appeal 
to the emotions—not any sort of emotion, however, but an aesthetic, or 
noble emotion. 

Such a familiar idea as “noble emotion” is more easily understood 
than defined, but in general, the phrase is used in no technical nor un- 
usual sense, but simply applied to that which uplifts and expands the 
heart, as opposed to that which debases or depresses it. Excluded from 
the range of noble emotions, then, are all that are base, immoral and 
vicious; all that are selfish or self-regarding—-self-love, envy, personal 
discontent; all that are purely sensuous; all that depress and narrow the 
soul—personal fear, horror, dread; all that are trivial—curiosity, mere 
interest, amusement. 

The rank or quality of an emotion is higher when excited by moral 
qualities or by the moral suggestions of material things, than when it is 
excited by purely material or sensible things. Those emotions which 
are intimately related to the conduct of life are of higher rank than those 
which are not; consequently, the emotions highest of all are those re- 
lated to the deciding forces of life, the affections and the conscience. 

Since this is true, the highest literature must always have a dis- 
tinctly ethical character. We dissent entirely from those critics who 
would measure literature, as well as art, by its power to give an order 
of pleasures with which, as they claim, morality has nothing to do. The 
maxim “art for art’s sake” is meaningless and is employed usually as an 
apology for a weak or licentious art. Art exists not for its own sake 
but to minister to the pleasure of man; and that art certainly is highest 
which ministers to the highest pleasures. It is folly, therefore, to set 
up a purely unmoral standard of art, or to expect any wide range of 
artistic excellence without regard to ethical standards. Whoever tries 
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to do that is fairly certain to descend to the lower and coarser artistic 
motives; or to lavish his effort upon mere artisanship; whatever school 
of literature tries to do it is doomed to feebleness and narrowness, to 
exclusion from the great passions and interest of mankind. 

The poet or dramatist or novelist must be at liberty to depict the 
whole range of human character and action, but he must do it with a 
view to produce legitimate literary emotion. The poet’s work may 
exhibit every kind of unrighteousness and still be moral. Moreover the 
depiction will not have literary value unless it is moral. Critics of 
every school insist that one requisite of excellence in any depiction of 
human life is truth, fidelity to the laws of human nature. But the facts 
of man’s moral nature are as real and as important as any other facts— 
indeed, in literature they are of supreme importance. At the very 
foundation of character lie moral obligations; at the foundation of any 
scheme of human action, the moral laws. Man’s moral obligation is 
universal, absolute. Disobedience to it brings inevitable dullness of per- 
ception and weakness of purpose, dwarfs all noble inspiration, and 
ends at last in ruin. These are facts; let the man of letters be true to 
them. If his study does not reveal them, it is superficial; if it misrepre- 
sent or deny them, it is false. Whenever literature becomes blind to 
the nature and results of sin, it is false to the ultimate facts, and so 
offends not only against morality, but against art. Art demands truth; 
morality demands nothing more. 

Moral sanity and what Matthew Arnold used to call a high serious- 
ness are characteristic of really good literature. It must be so. The 
tragedy that is to purify the soul by pity or terror; the epic that is to 
show the highest reaches of human action on the wide stage of history 
or adventure; the comedy that is to disclose the springs of healthy and 
abiding joy, or expose to wholesale ridicule whatever is false in life; the 
novel that would give us a moving picture of life as men and women are 
now living it, in the circumstances we know—how can any of them be 
true if they ignore the deepest facts of human nature? How can they 
be true if written by men who have not the moral power to estimate 
rightly these facts? 

Obviously imagination and intellect come into the picture. The 
former, whose function is to arouse the emotions, is creative when it 
spontaneously selects among the elements given by experience and com- 
bines them into new wholes. When this combination is arbitrary or 
irrational, the faculty is called fancy. The intellectual element in litera- 
ture is the fact, thought, or truth which must serve as the basis of all 
intelligent writings. 
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In some forms of writing which yet are to be called literature, this 
intellectual element forms the purpose of the book. When, however, 
we turn to pure literature, as poetry, the first purpose of which is to 
stir the emotions, the consideration of the intellectual element in the 
work criticized suggests some interesting topics of discussion. In litera- 
ture of this kind it is not necessary that the underlying truth be new. A 
distinction, which is constantly necessary in discussing the intellectual 
basis of literature, must be made here, however—the distinction between 
truth and fact. In works designed to stir the emotions, the facts are 
usually furnished by the imagination, but the truths are those laws of 
human nature that govern our affections, passions, conduct, and de- 
termine our relations to each other. Now the facts in a work of this 
kind, being fictitious, must be new; but the truths are old and familiar. 

The word “realism” often bears in critical discussion two quite dif- 
ferent meanings. It is sometimes contrasted with idealism. In this 
sense realism denotes the tendency to depict things as they are with 
special fidelity to their outward appearance and relations; while idealism 
strives to render their inner meaning and suggestion. At other times 
realism is contrasted with romanticism. Here realism denotes the ten- 
dency to take facts, whatever truths and emotions are embodied in them, 
from common life, to keep within the limits of the familiar, and usually 
ot the present; while romanticism takes its facts from the strange, the 
heroic, and usually from the past. But although realism may be con- 
trasted with idealism, as in the first of these definitions, there is no essen- 
tial contradiction between the two. Any great work of art will exhibit 
both; that is, it reveals the truth that has power to charm, to inspire, 
or in some way lift us above the dead level of daily experience; while 
at the same time the facts of external life in which this truth is embodied 
are observed and rendered with fidelity. 

The objection to certain “realists” is not because they go to con- 
temporary life for themes, or paint that life with as resolute fidelity as 
they choose, but because in that life they fail to disclose the elements of 
real greatness or lasting inspiration. They fail largely because they 
work in the temper of the analyst or scientific observer, rather than in 
the temper of the artist. The imagination seems often to have little 
to do in their writing. For they are observing and reporting facts. Such 
writing is of necessity lacking in spiritual insight and depth of charac- 
ization. It ends by depicting the more sensual phases of experience, 
especially such as are high-colored and pronounced in effect, simply be- 
cause to a sluggish imagination these phases seem more real than any 
other. Disregarding the deepest and most normal truths of life, the 
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realist is tempted, for instance, to dwell upon the great outward catas- 
trophe or degradation that makes us shudder or loathe. 

In all these qualities of literature, style has a definite part to play. 
Words, especially when combined, have emotional effects proceeding, not 
from meaning, but from their sound. The need of combining them 
whether in prose or poetry, in such a way that their music may heighten 
the emotion to be conveyed is always a very important and difficult 
problem of literary expression. However, no work of art is to be 
admired solely for its form and not at all for its meaning; since the 
form is nothing but the vehicle by which that meaning is conveyed. 
When any art reaches the stage in which it claims admiration chiefly 
for technical skill, that art is declining. The history of poetry, in the 
last century, or of Italian painting in the seventeenth century would 
illustrate this statement. 

Perfection of form must consist in the ability to convey thought 
and emotion with perfect fidelity. Form is outward expression of in- 
ward thought and cannot be prized for anything except its power to 
express. When we talk of the beauty of language or style, we must be 
thinking of its meaning and fitness; for language cannot be admired, as 
handwriting is, for some quality entirely apart from its significance. 
It would seem undeniable, therefore, that language approaches perfec- 
tion in any instance in proportion as it expresses the exact meaning, in 
thought and emotion, of the one who uses it. It renders the mental 
content and temper of the writer vividly, and it renders it exactly, not 
with broad, rough effect, but rather with delicate shadings, with flexible 
adaptations, with subtlety and precision. Hence the cardinal virtues of 
all good writing are the contrasted qualities, energy and delicacy— 
energy, in order to arouse the reader’s attention, and to carry something 
into his mind with life and vividness; but delicacy, in order to carry 
just the right thing, to make the outlines of thought sharp, to render 
with fidelity the varying and subtle shades of emotion. And both these 
virtues of style depend directly upon sincerity, the single desire on the 
part of the writer, to express his own thought and feeling just as they are. 

Perfect grace without artifice, perfect simplicity without dullness, 
how hard these are to attain in manners! They are harder yet in letters. 
And in manners and letters alike they are proof of that crowning re- 
finement in which art and nature are at one. Individual tastes may 
justly differ, but the ultimate verdict of approval will be given to that 
style in which there is no over-covering of phrase, no straining of senti- 
ment; which knows how to be beautiful without being lavish; how to 
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be exact without being bald; in which the word, though simple, is the 
one right word. 

Literature, therefore, must be faithful to the truth of life and con- 
sequently its value will be measured largely by the amount of such 
truth it contains. But imaginative literature need not be, indeed it 
cannot be, rigidly faithful to the external facts of life, since it attempts 
always to give a representation and not an exact transcript of life. This 
being the case, it may be realistic, either in the sense of outward appear- 
ances and relations, or in the sense of confining itself to the familiar; 
it must be idealistic in the sense that it interprets, by high ideals, the 
facts of life and renders their spiritual significance; and it may be 
romantic in that it finds its facts in the fields of the strange, the heroic, 
the remote. But in any case its chief interest will reside, not in the 
other facts or in any mere curiosity or wonder they may excite, but in 
the inner truth of human life. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Dust Which Is God, by William Rose Benét. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. $3.50. 

Mr. Benét’s publisher describes these predominantly dreary 350 
pages first as ‘‘a semi-autobiographical novel, written in verse form” 
and then immediately states that he “has pictured the story of his own 
life.” Christopher Morley suggests that “the best kind of reader” will 
forget to penetrate the disguises, very thin in many instances, of the 
various characters, given fictionalized names, and doubtless Mr. Morley 
is partially right. But it must be remembered that the “best kind” of 
reader will ask the very fundamental question: autobiography, semi- 
autobiography or pure fiction, is the story of The Dust Which Is God 
worth telling in poetry, verse or prose? The title, from Swinburne’s 
Hertha, is, according to the publisher, justified by Mr. Benét’s conclu- 
sion that “it is by Man’s affirmative response to life that he finds our 
human dust transfigured.” Now it is precisely the fact that Mr. Benét 
comes to nothing more specific than an extremely vague “affirmative 
response to life” (and it is to be questioned that it does that much) 
which points to this failure, bigger because of the epic proportions of 
the volume, bigger because he, reputed to be a poet, writes here in a 
medium that is neither flesh nor fish, but a conglomerate mixture of 
poetry, verse, bad verse, and prose. 

A reader, such as Mr. Morley, equipped with special personal 
knowledge, may find certain significances unapparent to others. As 
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Raymond Fernandez’s life is unfolded here, however, there is no syn- 
thesis. This is most ebvious in what might be called the warfare be- 
tween the subjective and objective approaches to the theme. Very 
seldom are either reconciled and the subjective treatment is usually of 
that vague and impressionistic type made over-popular by the fast dis- 
appearing group of Proust imitators. It is the objective treatment, how- 
ever, which predominates and, despite a typographical arrangement 
with spaces used instead of normal punctuation—Mr. Morley, not too 
ingenuously, states this has been “devised to aerate long stretches of 
verse”—the result is a peculiarly distorted “stream of consciousness” 
prose. There follow, follow after one another, in a torrent of words and 
phrases completely divorced from the discipline of selection by any 
norms, passages such as these: 


In those last desolate days 
When blankness after Sylvia’s death was new 
the apartment full of memories the streets 
haunted a letter reached Raymond from the Coast 
from two he had never seen who had known Sylvia 
briefly through meeting at a mutual friend’s 
once in New York when visiting the East 


Both writers the older man a rebel sage 

and satirist and poet and the woman 

poet in her own right From that first summer 
after the loss of Sylvia correspondence 


had grown between them .. . 


and 


The plump blonde clubman cries he has the jitters 
And Sally Timble snoots her erstwhile lovers 

Flo Gotch weeps silently why none discovers 
A nasal Britisher calls for gins and bitters 

The Conversation round a drooping souse 

recalls the chattering in a monkey-house. 


Here then is a life, embodying an account of a literary group (still 
intact, still powerful, but not sufficiently so, I fear, to “log-roll” The 
Dust Which Is Ged into a success), detailing an American scene “gone 
with the winds” of the Twenties (over which Mr. Benét really weeps) 
advanced willy-nilly “for the record.” The reader, over-long surfeited 
with accounts of the posturings, the romanticizing (look at the Elinor 
Wylie legend which Mr. Benét here gives full play!), the frenzied liv- 
ing of “the hollow men,” if he possibly reads to the bitter end will put 
the book down with the thought that the author has gone out “with a 


whimper.”—J. G. B. 
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Sonnets to Orpheus, by Rainer Maria Rilke. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company, Incorporated. $2.50. 

The cult of Rainer Maria Rilke has been growing in this country 
since his death in 1932. His Sonnets to Orpheus, written in 1922 and 
only now brought out in an English translation, are of astonishing vir- 
tuosity. Superbly translated by M. D. Herter Norton, with the Ger- 
man and English texts appearing side by side, the work is significant in 
that it shows, perhaps even more clearly than is evident in his other 
writings, not only the fecundity and drive of Rilke’s poetic energy 
but also the cloudy character of his thinking. 

No sensitive reader will fail to be moved by the pathos and elo- 
quence with which Rilke has reacted, in these laments, to the mystery 
of youth cut off by death just as it is nearing the threshold of maturity. 
The sonnets, we are told, were inspired by the fatal illness of the daugh- 
ter of one of his dearest friends. The whole first part of the sequence, 
as Rilke himself has confided, “was written down in a single breathless 
act of obedience” and finished within four days “without one word 
being doubtful or having to be changed.” To put down sheer thought, 
with all its surges, its shadings and its elusiveness, is every poet’s travail. 
It is not without something akin to awe, therefore, that in reading 
these elegies, one senses that he is listening to a lyrist who has mastered 
the art of utterance. This is the principal and perhaps the only impact 
of the performance. 

Almost flawless is the charm with which the poet has spoken. But 
what he has had to say is fugitive, vague and unintrinsic. Not since 
Heine and Fouque has the Germanic flair for the fabulous soared into so 
nebulous an incantation. To quote: 


See the flowers, faithful to what is earthly, 

to whom we lend fate from the border of fate— 

yet who knows! If they regret their wilting, 

it is for us to be their regret. 

All things want to float. And we go about like weights, 

lay our self upon everything, delighted with gravity; 

O what wearing teachers we are for things, 

while they succeed at eternal childhood. 

If one took them into intimate slumber and slept 

deeply with things—: o how lightly he would come, 

another to another day, out of the common deep. 
This is a strain that beguiles; yet it also bewilders. At no point does the 
poet’s spirit escape from its self-woven spell. It flings up cloudy cur- 
tains, but it draws none aside. And so it offers no answer to the enigma 
with which its burden began. 
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“If one makes the mistake of holding up Catholic conceptions of 
death . . . and of eternity to the . . . Sonnets,” wrote Rilke, “one is 
getting entirely away from the point of departure and preparing for 
oneself a more and more thorough misunderstanding.” It was hardly 
necessary for him to add this footnote. The Catholic instinct is sharp 
to distinguish between integers of truth and the trophies of a dream. 
Rilke, in his Orphic flight, fails of enduring achievement. His star will 
wane.—C, J. L. 


Mill Talk and Other Poems, by Leslie Nelson Jennings. New York: 
The Fine Editions Press. $2.00. 

Only very occasional flaws mark the generally perfect craftsman- 
ship of these poems in the first collected work of Mr. Jennings. Indeed, 
semi-paradoxically, one might say that such perfection comes too easily, 
particularly in regard to the sonnets, for the impression of mechanical 
smoothness tends to become the salient result for the reader. And son- 
nets predominate, although Mr Jennings seems less successful with that 
form than with others of more lyric freedom. These too frequently 
are of such thinness of idea, or such dispassionate utterance that they 
lack distinction and become blurred into a not-too-important whole. 
New England again is the usual background of these poems—New Eng- 
land presented with that factual, analytical and cold treatment that is 
characteristic of the attitude of too many of her people and their writ- 
ings. The concluding sestet of “Mill Talk,” a sequence of five sonnets, 
which is at once strung out far beyond the importance of its theme and 
in subject-matter unreconciled to the sonnet form, is a typical example: 


Here in New England things must run their course. 
Our generation found a way to keep 

What other folk too often take by force. 

Those boys are more than mine—their roots go deep! 
We know what waiting is, what still may come 
When all that matters is the straight way home! 


Contrast this with the following from “Wilderness,” not too origi- 
nal in its concept but nevertheless lyrically expressed: 
Apples from hillside orchards drop 
Ungathered where the nettle thrives; 
Bees carry from the clovertop 
No spicy honey for the hives. 
Whatever his failures, Mr. Jennings has also considerable achieve- 
ment to his credit. He brings exquisite detail to the major part of his 
work, his observations are always keen, and his phrasing, obviously, 
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weaves its own patterns of charm. It is not often that much of his own 
personal philosophy shines through, and when this occurs, Mr. Jen- 
nings is not on the happiest ground. Perhaps this explains why he re- 
mains the excellent craftsman and too infrequently the artist. For, on 
finishing Mill Talk, the reader can hark back to a fairly pleasant hour 
or so but two days later will find its effect completely vanished, will find 
nothing of import on which the memory wishes to fasten.—J. G. B. 


The Death of Poetry, by Nathalia Crane. New York: The Monastine 
Press. $2.00. 

Many modern poets, busy at publishing themselves into prominence 
as prophets and mystics, have been qualified by someone as a group of 
very sad young men. And thus, what places Nathalia Crane distinctly 
apart from these dolorous young introverts is her joyousness. There are 
other things, too: her discerning respect for the traditional discipline of 
poetic form, and a refusal to make her poetry simply a sticky and over- 
sensuous palaver about man, the animal. Her new book of poetry—a 
small volume of fifty pages—like all her poetry of the past, takes ex- 
ception to the desperate monologues of contemporary poets, and brings 
forward the outlook of the child: a delight and wonder at the present, 
and a hope for the future. It is refreshing to turn from an hour with 
the more chaotic moderns to an hour with Nathalia Crane’s delicious 
neatness of phrase and buoyancy of spirit. She is one of those poets, 
who, like Emily Dickinson, delight in their own continual creation. In 
this book, as in her others, she is melodic, succinct, and occasionally 
whimsical, but with a growing seriousness not found before, except in 
her “Swear by the Night.” 

This new book contains as its title piece a dramatic poem, a brief 
but almost excellent piece of work, quaint and tender and pathetic. It 
is a poem of some five or six hundred lines, a kind of masque, with a 
fair number of bad lines, like “I must amend my terrible mistake,” and 
“Shakespeare used her ten times in a single sonnet”; but with phrase 
after phrase of sudden searching loveliness, inserted, like grace-notes, in 
the quick bright manner of Emily Dickinson. Miss Crane shares with 
some of the masters the enviable vice of an exuberance of fancy. Thus, 
rich with vague overtones of beautiful thought, there are such exquisite 
rhapsodies as the following: 

Divinely blind, we vision; 
Divinely deaf, we hear 


Over our own derision 
The splash of an angel’s tear. 
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Straight as the lilies, whiter than the swan 
Is her apparel,—answerless reply; 

And on her brow the greetings of the wan, 
And on her feet the sandals of goodbye. 


The second half of the book contains twelve lyrics One finds this 
section very disappointing. The poems are too few, too objective and 
unemotional, and (for short lyrics) too vague. The music is there, 
and a faint but indistinguishable “music of ideas.” One misses the mag- 
nificent musical philosophy of “The Blind Girl” with its verse: 


O Night, thy soothing prophecies companion all our ways 
Until releasing hands let fall the catalogue of days. 


The deep splendor of “The Rose of Rest” is not shining in these pages. 
She has lost the prophetic, wondering insight of a child, and has not 
yet achieved the profound pathetic outlook of maturity. And yet the 
light of pathos does gleam through the long dramatic poem, especially 
in the conclusion. One wishes that such a poet as Nathalia Crane would 
deliberately set out to emotionalize her work—to steep her repeated 
(and always surprising) roses in a bath of tears—‘‘And the roses were 
most red, for she dipped them in her heart. . . .” 

The format of the book, made to match previous Monastine poetry 
books, is unquestionably beautiful; the white binding, stamped with 
gold letters, gives the book the purity of a child’s First Communion 
prayer-book.—J. D. 


Proud Riders and Other Poems, by H. L. Davis. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $2.00. 

That a region should have its poet is one of the sillier results of 
the urge to establish a distinctly American literature. Mr. Davis has 
been nominated by his publishers for the Far West (Oregon?). With 
this book, they suggest that he “has done for the Far West what Robert 
Frost has done for New England.” Essentially, however, Mr. Davis’s 
work could be applied to any region where agriculture is the dominant 
pursuit, whether it be in Alabama, England or the Ukraine. Of course 
he introduces details specifically distinctive to his own countryside, but 
these are mainly as background even if the background in most of his 
verses often takes up too much of the stage. And his treatment of sub- 
jects is too much the result of a conclusion that there must be poetry 
in an environment where there is an abundance of scenic beauty. There 
is, then, in his verse a forcedness which is the more apparent when it is 
noted that he has not reconciled idealism and realism. 
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In the latter mood, his observations are keen and his senses, par- 
ticular that for color, acute. Mr. Davis informs the reader of this, if 
obliquely; he tends to come between the reader and his subject as he 
does in these concluding lines from “The Threshing-Floor”: 


I fork a horse on the hill above the threshing-floor. 
Driver and bundle-handlers, the ones in red dresses, 
I must lose none of this; because men I have known 
Are less simple, or are secret as birds in vines. 


These, too, illustrate a very prominent characteristic, the frequent non- 
sequitur. For his idealism has prompted him to see things in a fashion 
which is very personal and never made sufficiently clear to others; to 
see things through an enchantment, even a nostalgia, evoked for him- 
self alone. His enchantment is obvious; it is apparent to the most 
casual reader that Mr. Davis loves that which he depicts and the same 
reader will find a certain rewarding joy in the pictures which, @ la 
Millet, the majority of these lines bring to his attention. That joy, too, 
is not overly marred by the poet’s repeated caressing of certain things— 
grasses, snapdragons, berries, ““quaken-asp”—a method of which this 
passage from “After Love” is illustrative: 


Here I would invent praise, and have learned no other than to name 
The kinds of grass here: the great bunches of blue 

Windflowers that leak shining water; big-stemmed vetch; 

Yellow and black snapdragons; wild strawberry runners; 

Cheat and rib-grass with white pollen rimming its dark heads: 

You land attained out of the dark places of the sea! 

I am not ashamed praising by count this grass 

Standing in the wind... . 


But fundamentally Mr. Davis has not brought art to his pictures 
and this is probably because he stumbles over the fallacy of regional 


poetry with its easy tendency to disregard the fact that universality is 
properly based not on sensuousness but on emotion.—J. G. B. 


An American Anthology, edited by Tom Boggs. Prairie City, Illinois: 
The Press of James A. Decker. $2.00. 

Mr. Bogg’s collection of sixty-seven poems by twenty-six native 
American poets is an attempt to call attention to work the significance 
of which may be neglected in these times. Some of the poets, such as 
John Peale Bishop, Marianne Moore, E. E. Cummings and Wallace 
Stevens are well known; others have not yet been published in book 
form. Some like Kenneth Fearing are left wingers; the majority are 
philosophically and politically indeterminate. 
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As an anthology the book is puzzling. It is not representative in 
the usual senses of that term nor does it follow any definable eclectic 
principle. A quotation from Goethe—‘The world is, after all, served 
only by what is out of the ordinary”—provides only a rough clue to 
the editor’s preferences, since that which is out of the ordinary may be 
extraordinarily good, egregiously bad or merely different. On the 
whole Mr. Boggs seems to prefer the different. His selections generally 
illustrate qualitative experiences, such as Horace Gregory’s “The Sailor,” 
although he sometimes indicates an unembarrassed approval of the 
verbal innovations of Kenneth Fearing, and the ingenious tricks of John 
Ciardi in the “The Sound Track Jumps.” Had the editor not possessed 
less genuine taste his collection might easily have become freakish. 

The present reviewer found several poems by less known writers 
much more enjoyable than stock samples of Cummings, Moore, Stevens 
and certain other big frogs of the little ponds. Robert Clairmont’s “A 
Hero in the Land of Dough” is a good satire, Mary Mahnkey’s “The 
Proud Bride” an authentic lyric and E. L. Mayo’s “Before the Iron 
Gate” an honest self-analysis. While there are no poems of sufficient 
stature to warrant one’s anger, there are several by Karl Shapiro which, 
because of their mechanized pruriency, recall the worst crudities of the 
Freudist cult. Several other selections, notably “Letter to a City Clerk,” 
are versified statements rather than poetry. 

An American Anthology seems to be calculated for readers who 
want their minds to be teased rather than their emotions provoked, who 
look less for affirmation than for patterns.—F. X. C. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor—Might one take issue with the views of Mr. George Chap- 


man as expressed in his article entitled “Through a Glass Darkly,” ap- 
pearing in the July, 1942, issue of SPIRIT? 

We admit generally that the artist can never apprehend the core 
of absolute Beauty in its entirety. But what makes Mr. Chapman think 
that Picasso and the Cubists “attempt in pride to abort this law?” Per- 
haps the author possesses some private knowledge regarding the ultimate 
aims of the cubistic movement. I do not know. But it seems a trifle 
unjust to create a “universal law,” then proceed to berate all artists 
who fail to conform to it. Mr. Chapman may be an authority on poetry 
and literature, but one must deplore the attitude of mind which, not 
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understanding the cubistic movement for what it was—an experiment 
in the use of geometric forms and color—and incapable of appreciating 
the greatest painter of our day, brands the one “Satanic” and the other 
“frenzied.” In the first place, why drag a purely formal artistic prob- 
lem onto a theological plane? 

In the second place, permit a Catholic to remark that this is the 
sort of Catholic attitude which earns the reputation of being narrow, 
ignorant and reactionary. No doubt Mr. Chapman would consider the 
distortions of line and the experiments in the realm of angular planes 
and color of such known Catholics as El Greco or Rouault as profound 
and mystical (which they are). But let Picasso, the logical successor 
of El Greco, do the same thing and he is branded as satantic, fantastic, 
frenzied. 

One might point out, too, that the “mass of conformist-Christians” 
Mr. Chapman so deplores, draw their artistic sustenance rather from the 
movies, from our sickeningly saccharine novena hymns, from the tripe 
adorning most of our churches, and from the bourgeois stuff appearing 
in the majority of our publications as “good Catholic literature” (of 
the Keys of the Kingdom brand) than from Picasso and the cubists of 
whom they probably never heard. 

Finally it seems the height of absurdity for a Catholic with his 
glorious heritage of mediaeval art to disparage what he pleases to call 
the modern “cult of the ugly.” 

One might advise Mr. Chapman to stick to literature, or, if he 
must drag painting into his discussions of poetry, to visit a few museums 
of modern art with a more catholic attitude of mind.—Mariane Gerard. 


Grass Valley, Calif. 
To the Editor—The July issue of SPIRIT was exceptionally good. 
George Chapman’s essay “Through a Glass Darkly” was a gem; one of 
the. finest things of its kind I have ever read. Packed with profundity, 
sparkling with wit, keen-edged with analytical skill, shining with 
light, it was a delight to read and ponder. Father Barrett’s beautiful 
sermon was also a joy.—Doyle Hennessy. 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor—What you wrote about “the old sterile vein of the 
pageant” rejoiced me. I have had something to do with pageant presen- 
tations and their scenarists. The majority of these want to personify 
everything in sight from the Spirit of Poesy down to the Spirit of the 
Turbine. And run afoul the rocks of sappiness!|—Lawrence Hollis. 
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Tuomas F. Burke, C.S.P. J. Corson MILLER 

Francis CARLIN BENJAMIN MussER 

Patrick J. Carro.t, C.S.C. GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 
James J. Daty, S.J. AcneEs REPPLIER 

T. A. Daty DANIEL SARGENT 

LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. Sister M. Mape eva, C.S.C. 
Epwarp F. Garescue, S.J. Georce N. SHUSTER 
CAROLINE GILTINAN Mary Drxon THAYER 
DanteEL WHITEHEAD HIcky WmuamM THomas WALsH 


The Board d << 


Francis X. CONNOLLY DonaLp F. Connors 
Chairman Vice-Chairman 
Next C. MERRIGAN 
Secretary 


ALFRED BarreETT, S.J. J. G. E. Hopxims 

EsTELLE Brapy Currorp J. LauBe 

JouHn GrLLanp Brunini Victor L. Ripper 

HENRIETTA BuRKE Mary SHAUGHNESSY 

Eprrh DoNovaN T. O’Conor SLOANE 
James P. Watsu 
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